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Le Commerce et les marchands dans Vltalie meridionale au 
xiii' et au xiv' Steele. By Georges Yver. Bibliotheque des Ecoles 
franchises d'Athenes et de Rome, Fascicule lxxxviii. Paris, Albert 
Fontemoing, 1903 — viii, 439 pp. 

It is natural that French students of history working in Italy should 
be attracted to the period of Angevin rule in the kingdom of Sicily. 
Durrieu's valuable work on the Angevin archives pointed the way to the 
stately files of registers at Naples which two later members of the 
French school of Rome have used with profit. Cadier's essay on the 
administration of the kingdom of Sicily under Charles I and Charles II 
is now followed by Yver's study of the first three Angevin reigns on 
their economic side. He does not pretend that his two years of re- 
search in the Naples archives have by any means exhausted the wealth 
of material existing for the period 1 265-1 343, but by directing his 
attention especially to the exchequer records, the Rationes Thesaurar- 
iorum, of the third reign, that of Robert, and by utilizing the work of 
recent Italian and French investigators — the Germans are too much 
neglected — Yver has succeeded in turning out a book worthy of its 
place in an excellent series of monographs. 

Both Cadier and Yver seem to take patriotic pride in demonstrating 
that the supersession of the Hohenstaufen line by the Angevins did not 
bring with it, as some older writers have imagined, any immediate 
decline of southern Italy nor any break in the continuity of adminis- 
trative or economic policy. A Guelph government established itself at 
Naples instead of a Ghibelline at Palermo and there was a correspond- 
ing stimulus to the trade interests of the Guelph towns of the North, 
but though there was a change of politics there was no fundamental 
alteration of the administrative program. Charles of Anjou was fully 
as much interested as his predecessor, Frederick II, in developing the 
fiscal resources of his kingdom and had as keen a realization of the 
necessity of providing good pasturage for his sheep before shearing 
them. Encouragement of agriculture, trade and industry ; the active 
royal participation in agricultural and commercial enterprises ; the 
sometimes doubtfully profitable state monopolies in salt, steel, copper 
and other commodities — all these were continued as part of a well 
established system, which in some respects, as in the matter of the 
monopolies, ran back to distant Arab models. In a brief and inade- 
quate introductory chapter, Yver treats of the economic regime under 
Frederick II and then proceeds to a detailed discussion of " the gen- 
eral conditions and manifestations of economic life." He describes 
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here the political relations of the kings of Sicily with the Orient and 
with the rest of Italy, their commercial policy, their oppressive taxa- 
tion, their ineffectual efforts to secure stability in coinage, weights and 
measures, to check usury and fraud, to protect the routes by land and 
sea from bandits and pirates. There is something about fairs, there 
are chapters on industry, agriculture and the grain trade, and on mari- 
time commerce, fisheries and harbors — in short, a diligent collection of 
items on many topics. 

That the merchants from northern Italy held the first place in the 
economic development and exploitation of the country almost to the 
exclusion of natives of the South is frequently made evident in this 
first section, and it is again emphasized in the second part of the book, 
which is devoted to a closer study of the operations of the foreigners. 
They controlled the lucrative grain trade from the Apulian coast ; in- 
deed, with the exception of the small coasting trade, practically all 
commerce was in their possession. They introduced the new indus- 
tries ; they built up the ports where they swarmed as shopkeepers, 
furnishers to the court, artisans and money-lenders. They came to be 
entrusted with a considerable share of administrative work, not only as 
farmers of the taxes but as higher officials. With the wealth of the 
country passing through their hands, they established themselves as 
territorial magnates, a new commercial and financial aristocracy, on the 
estates of the impoverished older nobility. It is hardly just, however, 
to leave the reader with the impression that they were chiefly engaged 
in " exploiting the distress of the kingdom " (p. 297). They brought 
intelligence, energy and capital to the work of developing the resources 
of the country, opening mines, stimulating agricultural and industrial 
production and increasing exports. Under Charles II the Venetians 
were preeminent. They astutely held themselves aloof from the strife 
of parties which was rending Italy and bent their state policy to secur- 
ing control of the Adriatic and the commercial mastery of southern 
Italy as well as of the eastern Mediterranean. But under Robert, al- 
though their consuls still spoke at court with authoritative menace, their 
monopoly of trading privileges in the kingdom was successfully at- 
tacked by the Florentines. Taking advantage of the strained relations 
between the king and Venice and of his political and financial situation, 
the Florentines practiced in south Italy that diplomacy of commercial 
competition which they later exercised against Venice in the Levant. 
The great banking failures, however, which occurred soon after the 
death of Robert, in 1343, and the decline of the kingdom of Sicily as 
a great Guelph power, checked Florentine expansion in the South and 
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enabled Venice to regain her primacy. The chapters which describe 
the rivalry of Venice and Florence, the latter's commercial conquest 
and the activity and fall of her great banking and trading companies, 
are decidedly the best in the book and make an interesting contribu- 
tion to the history of the rise of modern capitalism. 

The chief criticism which must be made of Yver's work is not of its 
style, which is pleasing, nor of its usefulness, but of the superficial treat- 
ment of his subject, and this despite his unquestioned industry. This 
defect seems due to an insufficient preliminary knowledge of general 
economic history. A more intimate acquaintance, for example, with 
the mediaeval grain trade and with the motives of its regulation would 
have prevented an expression of naive surprise that Frederic II was not 
animated by the ideals of a modern free-trader (p. 108). Information 
as to the wider problems of the history of commerce and of commercial 
law would have made possible a deeper penetration into questions of 
internal organization and structure. Such writers as Huvelin or Des 
Marez, with their knowledge of German work in economic history, would 
not have been content to skim over the surface of three-quarters of a 
century, picking up for the most part the external facts alone. The 
economic historian, however restricted his subject of study, needs a 
special equipment. Yver's book betrays too frequently the hand of the 
young general practitioner rather than that of the trained specialist. 
But as a first publication it is nevertheless in many respects commend- 
able. It brings out well the interrelation of economic and political his- 
tory ; it emphasizes afresh the lesson of continuity of development ; 
it is well written, and it contains a number of previously unpublished 
facts. 

Edwin F. Gay. 

Harvard University. 

Modern Methods in Charity. An Account of the Systems of 
Relief, Public and Private, in the Principal Countries having Modern 
Methods. By Charles Richmond Henderson, assisted by others. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. — xiv, 714 pp. 

The definite recognition by American students of the need for scien- 
tific standards in interpreting and coping with social problems will 
probably date from the year 1904. Two great universities, Harvard 
and Chicago, organized special courses in social work, and a New York 
philanthropist endowed a separate school, which he hoped would influ- 
ence and be influenced by Columbia. Several notable books were 
published, so that by the end of the year both student and worker were 



